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W \URING the War the building of houses, 
JL^ except in a few munition areas, has prac- 
tically stopped, and overcrowding has reached an 
intolerable point. Everyone recognizes that the 
moment the War is over the building industry 
must be set energetically at work to make up the 
shortage. Everyone agrees also that in the organi- 
zation and finance of these housing activities the 
State will be called upon to take a decisive part. 

Here we have the material upon which a great 
national design can be impressed. The magnitude 
of the measures which will have to be taken, if we 
are to deal suitably with the special emergency, 
makes possible a more radical and scientific treat- 
ment of the general question of housing than has 
yet been attempted. 

Manufacturers interested in the efiiciency of 
British industry, working men and women want- 
ing better surroundings for their life and work, 
agriculturists seeking a reconstructiori, of the rural 
system, educationalists concerned for the well- 
being of the young, and all who have a regard for 
the bodily, social and esthetic health of the 
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nation, are invited to weigh without prejudice the 
argument of this book. The proposals made are 
of large dimensions, because they are appropri- 
ate to the case and to the times ; and, by some 
people, they will inevitably be considered on that 
account extravagant and unreal. But careful 
examination will show them to be perfectly feasible, 
and to involve no serious departure from precedent 
save in the single respect of the scale on which they 
are conceived. 



NEW TOWNS AFTER THE 
WAR 

THE OPPORTUNITY 

HOUSING has always had its difficul- 
ties since the time of Primitive Man, 
whose cave was dark, insanitary, and 
ill-fitted. But the housing problem as it is 
known to the modern world, especially in Great 
Britain and America, originated as a character- 
istic feature of the industrial revolution and the 
rapid crowding of the population in towns. It 
is a problem which has never at any time been 
effectually dealt with. The advances of the 
nineteenth century in sanitary science, housing 
legislation, and ideas of pubHc health seem in 
retrospect to mark stages in the gradual realiza- 
tion of housing evils rather than positive suc- 
cesses in grappling with them. Criticism out- 
paced action ; and the problem itself developed 
faster than either. Unhappily, the twentieth 
century has no better record to show. Housing 
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remains hopelessly bad and inadequate. The 
majority of houses are incompetently designed, 
unsoundly built, and in various ways destruc- 
tive of the health and comfort of their occu- 
pants. And there are not nearly enough of 
them to go round : if every dwelling, good or 
bad, were occupied, the number, even in normal 
times, would fall short of the need by hundreds 
of thousands. 

For the most part the provision of houses has 
been in the hands of speculative builders. On 
some great town estates and in the country 
ground landlords have built houses ; a few 
employers have housed their own workers ; 
certain municipalities have built tenements and 
cottages under the Housing Acts ; and re- 
cently, public utility societies, encouraged by 
the favourable terms upon which loans are 
made to them under the Town Planning Act 
of 1909, have been increasingly active, usually 
in connection with garden suburbs. Co-opera- 
tive and building societies, and the Small 
Dwellings Acquisition Act, have together done 
a good deal to faciHtate the purchase and erec- 
tion of houses by occupiers. But the sum total 
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of the production of all these agencies has 
been small in comparison with that of com- 
mercial housing. For ten years before the 
War, however, there was a serious decline in 
the output of speculative enterprise. In many 
districts building was rendered unremunerative 
by the upward trend of prices and the inability 
of the workers to pay an economic rent ; and 
the Finance Act of 1909 was a further check to 
private speculation. The deficiency of houses 
and the resultant overcrowding rapidly in- 
creased. The prohibition of building during 
the War has thus had the effect of bringing to 
a dead stop a machine which had long been 
slowing down. 

The shortage of houses is now enormous. 
In May, 191 7, according to Mr. Hayes Fisher 
(then Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board), it amounted to half a 
million, and this is generally thought to be an 
under-estimate. A careful examination of the 
census figures indicates that on the lowest 
tolerable standard of overcrowding the defi- 
ciency is well over a million houses. (See the 
penny pamphlet, J Million New Houses after 
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the War, issued by the Joint Committee on La- 
bour Problems after the War.) About 80,000 
new dwellings are needed every year to house 
the additional population of the British Isles. 
Some of the old dwellings have to be replaced ; 
exactly how many it is difficult to say, since the 
figure is influenced by the policy followed in 
condemning insanitary properties ; but it can- 
not be less than 20,000, and ought, if we realized 
the death-dealing power of slums, to be many 
more. If we put the total number of new 
houses needed every year at 100,000, we shall 
be under rather than over the mark. 

It follows that during the next five years, on 
the most conservative reckoning, we ought to 
build a million new dwellings ; and during the 
next ten years a million and a half. If the more 
widely accepted estimate of the shortage is 
taken as a basis, the number of houses to be 
built in ten years will be two millions. 

There is no prospect of any such number of 
houses being built on a purely commercial 
basis. The rate of interest on gilt-edged 
securities has risen from 3J to 5} per cent, 
during the War ; and the cost of building 
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materials has risen 30, 40 or even 50 per cent.^ 
Neither interest nor cost of materials is likely 
to subside for some time after the War, but 
uncertainty as to the prospects of a gradual 
decline in both will tend to prevent a recovery 
of speculative enterprise. In face of these 
difficulties, of the urgent character of the need, 
and of the value of building operations as a 
means of absorbing labour during the demobi- 
lization of the armies, the State will have to 
encourage the provision of houses on a large 
scale immediately at the end of the War ; for 
which purpose vast sums of public money will 
have to be advanced, not only in loans but 
possibly also in subsidies, to meet the inflated 
building costs. 

This aflfords a unique opportunity for the 
nation to deal with the whole question of 
housing in a bold and imaginative way. Build- 
ing is to be undertaken on a larger scale than 
ever before, and with an unprecedented degree 
of central control. Political conditions will be 
highly favourable to extensive measures. What 

^A cottage costing in 1914 £160, and letting at 6s. per week 
including rates, will cost at least £210 and let at 9s. or los, after 
the War. 
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follows is a suggestion for a national plan. The 
intimate relations between housing and other 
matters of present public concern will be 
shown ; and an attempt will be made to sketch 
out broadly a policy commensurate with the 
needs of the time. 



THE PROBLEM 

The Necessity of Collective Control 

THE difficulty which most engages us is 
that the number of dwellings is grossly 
insufficient for our needs. But in deal- 
ing with this immediate problem we should not 
overlook the larger difficulty that stands behind 
it, which is that most of the dwellings we now 
possess are in the wrong places. Houses are 
disagreeably permanent objects in a world of 
changing ideas and wants. The replacing of 
old houses by new, calling not only for hard 
work but for the sacrifice of tangible property 
and sentimental associations, is in the nature 
of a revolution — and revolutions are always late. 
Even if it is possible to get rid of an undesirable 
house, that does not dispose of the vested 
interest in the ground rent. Once a building 
site always a building site. Once land is de- 
veloped, no matter how badly, it is all but im- 
possible to turn it back into agricultural land. 
Our great towns seem to be imperishable 
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memorials to our ancestors' lack of foresight. 
Many streets are too narrow ; houses, fac- 
tories and shops are crowded together in an 
inconvenient and unhealthy jumble ; and yet 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, when the 
buildings wear out, we replace them by loftier 
buildings occupying much the same area and 
perpetuating the old plan which everyone will 
admit to be indefensible. It is true that when 
the value of a site happens to rise, rebuilding 
may be hastened in the interest of a more in- 
tensive cultivation of the ground-rental possi- 
bilities ; but when the site value goes down, the 
old building is not rebuilt if the owner can help 
it ; it remains in use so long as a shilling a week 
profit can be got from it, or until the sanitary 
authority mercifully intervenes with a demoH- 
tion order. Even then the problem is by no 
means disposed of, but enters into a new phase. 
The site may be left derelict, like a gap in a row 
of bad teeth. More likely another house, will 
be built in its place to perplex the sociologists 
of a century later. 

This uncanny tenacity of building sites ought 
to make us think very hard about the position 
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of every house before we build it ; and in that 
cogitation not only the prospective owner is 
concerned. It is very slowly being realized that 
housing has close connections with many other 
matters of social interest ; with public health, 
with transit, with the problems of industrial 
and agricultural organization, with child wel- 
fare and education, with national and local 
government, and with every aspect of the civic 
and cultural hfe of the community. We have 
left this vital branch of activity almost wholly 
to the land-jobber and the speculative builder, 
who do not and cannot take any account of its 
infinite social ramifications. Housing is a 
matter in which collective foresight and col- 
lective design are essential. But only in struc- 
tural details of individual buildings has any 
social control been exercised : and even in these 
matters we have as yet hardly done more than 
what was imperative in order to avoid the 
threat of epidemics. 

Tozvn Planning Not Enough 

The gradual adoption of the Town Planning 
Act marks a recognition of the necessity of 
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design locally. But we have still to grasp that 
the issues with which housing is bound up are 
wider than the borders of the town, and that a 
truly effective design must be national in its 
scope. A substantial revival of agriculture, for 
example, cannot co-exist with a continued 
migration to the towns. The adoption of the 
most enlightened town-plan for future develop- 
ment will not be of much use to the declining 
country town. The spread of a great city over 
a few more counties may be a source of pride 
to its Mayor and Corporation, and yet disastrous 
to the nation as a whole. 

Before the War we were as far as ever from 
grappling with the fundamental question of the 
extent and distribution of towns in relation to 
rural areas. We were treating symptoms rather 
than the general complex of diseases. The ten- 
dency of our great towns to grow vigorously but 
injudiciously on the edges, while deteriorating 
towards the centre, was very inadequately met 
by sanitary laws, building regulations, and timid 
town-planning schemes. The workers near the 
centre were crowded in sunless tenements — tall, 
ugly barracks with narrow paved yards — or. still 
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worse, in the sub-divided rooms of houses cast 
off by the prosperous. Suburban developntient 
of a bad type, consisting of long rows of maison- 
ettes without beauty or variety, packed to- 
gether in order to extract the maximum profit 
from their sites, was the rule rather than the 
exception. 

The Diagnosis Inadequate 

Our attempts to deal with these evils were 
not only too minute in scope, but based on too 
narrow a diagnosis to effect much improvement. 
Rural housing was suffering from the same limi- 
tation of treatment. The agricultural workers 
were living in the crumbling hovels of past 
generations, and most of the villages and many 
of the country towns were declining, A great 
deal of anxiety was expressed as to the effect of 
bad housing, whether urban or rural, upon the 
health, efficiency and political docility of the 
workers. But what dwarfed everything else in 
apparent urgency was that even of the wretched 
types of accommodation specified, nothing like 
a sufficiency was obtainable ; and even now it 
seems that in the desperate necessity of building 
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dwellings of some sort in large quantities at 
once we are likely to ignore the major defects 
of our housing system. And to ignore them is 
to enlarge them — to put further obstacles in 
the way of a later more resolute and inspired 
generation. 

The Urban Disease 

Like the error in the distribution of wealth, 
the enormous error in the distribution of houses 
about the country is a fact almost too large to 
grasp, and one which the Practical Man there- 
fore often finds it convenient t^^lgnore. The 
census figures are familiar enough ; we have so 
often been told that 80 per cent, of the people 
of England live in the towns, and only 20 per 
cent, in the country, that we can no longer 
receive the information with a healthy surprise. 
We ought to be staggered at the news that 
Scotland, with an area of 30,000 square miles, 
has a population about equal to that of the 
County of London, with an area of 120 square, 
miles, and that more than a quarter of this 
population lives in the one city of Glasgow. 
But we are not staggered. The figures are 
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stale ; they bore us. Nevertheless, the evil 
effects of this mal-distribution continue and 
intensify. Though our most respected and far- 
sighted men have warned us for generations of 
the dangers and disadvantages of the over- 
growth of towns and the depopulation of the 
countryside, the process has been allowed to go 
on without check. 

Even the town-planning movement expresses 
little hope of damming the townward stream, 
and limits itself in practice to the better 
arrangement of suburbs : " The duty of the 
housing expert and of the city planner alike is 
to see to it that the city population of the 
future, when it is twice as large as at present — a 
time less than thirty years off — ^is spread over 
more than twice the area of the present city." 
{Inter-relation of Housing and City Planning. 
By Andrew W. Crawfurd. Philadelphia, 1914.) 
The prospect is not encouraging when we 
realize the mischief of which the great city has 
been convicted. 

The main charge is that the great city is 
destructive of life. The statistics, particularly 
of infant mortality, are conclusive. Not only 
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by its overcrowding, which is theoretically 
avoidable, but by its smoky and vitiated atmo- 
sphere, by the lack of sun and vegetation in and 
about its houses, by its crowded underground 
transit, by its dusty streets, by its cramped and 
unhealthy factories and workshops, by its im- 
perfect supplies of milk and perishable foods, by 
the facilities it offers to infective diseases, by its 
inadequate play-space for children and adults — 
in all these ways the great city kills and weakens 
its citizens by multitudes. For decades it has 
been subsisting on the physical vitality which is 
recruited only in the country districts — using 
up the supply faster than it can be produced. 
Its drain upon the racial life is only comparable 
with that of War. 

Difficulties of City Reform 

When everything possible has been done by 
means of sanitation, planning of new extensions, 
speedy transit, organization of the milk supply 
and child welfare services, etc., to improve the 
health of the cities, only a fraction of their 
destructive power will be removed. The clean- 
liness of a given quantity of air is reduced in 
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proportion to the number of human beings who 
breathe it. Smoke is not likely to be aboHshed 
from domestic heating for many years. Nor is 
an effective dilution of the housing density of 
central areas a practicable policy, unless we are 
prepared to face the actual dispersal of great 
towns. An intense concentration in the centre 
is the very backbone of their economic struc- 
ture. To interfere with that concentration 
would be like breaking the tail of a Prince 
Rupert's Drop ; it would upset the balance of 
cohesions and tensions, and the whole thing 
would go to pieces. 

The Economic Defects of the City 

The great city is not in fact an economically 
efficient type of organization in modern circum- 
stances, quite apart from the factor of health in 
which it is unequivocally condemned. It wastes 
more social effort than it saves. It is certainly 
a highly concentrated market and labour-supply 
for industries centrally placed, but these ad- 
vantages are set off by the high rents and high 
wages which such industries must cover. The 
centralization of finance and commerce is, in 
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these days of the telegraph, telephone, penny 
post and a highly developed banking system, far 
less valuable than it was. The two or three 
hours per day spent by industrial and business 
workers in travelling to and from their hoines 
is sheer economic waste. The congestion of 
buildings on the land severely limits the amount 
of house accommodation for each family. The 
workers are not benefited by the high wages, 
because these are nullified by travelling ex- 
penses and town prices. When we take into 
account the quantities of land, house-room 
and leisure left to the town worker as a 
reward for his exertions, it seems that urban 
ground values are the result more of an ex- 
tortion of effort than of any real saving by 
association. 

The Social Defects of the City 

Socially and culturally the great city has 
little to commend it. Its artistic and political 
activities are confined to tiny minority groups : 
the mass of inhabitants being deprived of the 
capacity for culture by the conditions of their 
lives. The great city is without design, for the 
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most part dirty, noisy and ugly, and remote 
from the large processes of nature which are as 
necessary for aesthetic as for physical health. It 
is so large and unwieldy that the civic sense 
hardly exists. Hence it is without traditions or 
ideals. Its inevitable divisions into working and 
dormitory districts make its local politics con- 
fused and unrepresentative, and the effects on 
the national governmental machine are wholly 
bad. 

The case against the great city can be end- 
lessly elaborated, and only a short summary is 
possible here. But particular attention should 
be paid to the fact that the maladies above 
described are complementary to those of the 
rural districts. 

The Disease of the Countryside 

For many years not only our villages, but 
most of our small towns, have been declining in 
vitality. The new things, the popular excite- 
ments, the sense of power and progress, all seem 
to centre in the cities where the streets are full 
of people and newspapers are issued ten times 
a day. The villages are dull beyond hope of 
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redemption, and their smallness and isolation 
make social tyranny almost inevitable. For the 
rural worker's life is a life without alternatives. 
There is generally only one cottage in which he 
can live, only one school to which he can send 
his children, only one employer for whom he 
can work, and so on. Without alternatives 
there can be no sense of freedom. And the 
monotony of village life is not relieved by any 
chance for the worker to attain a position 
of independence and security, or to fulfil 
reasonable ambitions for himself or for his 
family. 

The country towns are stagnant. They 
fulfil their waning functions in relation to the 
villages, but they are not conscious of that 
current of creative activity which is a need 
of the enterprising and vigorous. This is 
not surprising when we reflect that the num- 
ber of workers employed in the agricultural 
industry on which these towns are based has 
fallen steadily for fifty years. But it is doubt- 
ful if the decline stands in relation to the 
slump in agricultural profits as a simple case 
of effect and cause. Agriculture is not so 
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unprofitable as all that, and it is far from 
certain that a mere reversal of the economic 
engine by means of bonuses, minimum wages 
and subsidized rural housing will fully counter- 
act the present tendencies. Even a revolution 
in land tenure might not do so. There is a 
psychological element in the process of decline 
which these proposals do little or nothing to 
deal with. The sense that a village or small 
town is a promising place for alert-minded 
people will be very hard to restore. 

Contrast between Town and Country 

On the other hand the great industrial towns 
and town-tracts, unhealthy, hideous and ini- 
mical to the graces of civilization as they are, 
simply boil over vsdth the vitality which is so 
sadly to seek in the rural areas. Business is 
variegated and enterprising. Trade unions 
are occasionally aggressive. Co-operation and 
antagonism are organized in a thousand inter- 
esting forms. Amusements and distractions 
clamour to be enjoyed. Politics are noisy. Be 
it illusion or reality, there is a feeling that things 
are on the move, that to-morrow may be 
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different from to-day, that anything may 
happen to anybody. 

This tends to become less true of the very 
big towns, since the advancing edge is out of 
touch with the centre, where slum dwellers can 
be found with the same dull boredom at the 
lack of change and development which marks 
the villager. But it still looks true to the young 
rural worker who wants lively surroundings and 
adventure, and it is true enough to keep him 
from returning to the village. 

The contrast between town and country is 
altogether too vivid to be ma&ed by rural 
reform alone. Even if housing were improved, 
small holdings and allotments created, and 
village culture stimulated ; even if the demand 
for labour in the country were increased while 
the demand in the towns fell oil ; there would 
still be a tendency for the more virile country- 
men to migrate to the cities. There they would 
have little difficulty in getting work, since they 
would displace the less vigorous town workers, 
who would not take their places in the country, 
but would sink into the semi-destitute class 
characteristic of urban areas. 
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Why do Great Towns continue to grow ? 

The workers drift into the city because of its 
social attractions, but obviously they could not, 
in the long run, maintain themselves there un- 
less the urban industries expanded also. New 
factories are continually being built in and 
around the great towns, and new houses put up 
for some of the growing population. If the 
economic advantages are so dubious, why does 
industry multiply in and migrate to the towns ? 

In some cases accessibiUty to coal and other 
raw materials was the original reason ; but it is 
a reason which generally has ceased to hold good. 
As the building area has extended, the increase 
in the cost of production caused by excessive 
internal transit, dear rents and high nominal 
wages, must often have reached a figure which 
would pay for the distribution of the raw 
materials over a much wider area. Here we 
come upon the paradoxical effect of improved 
transport facilities. Up to a certain point cities 
grew about particular centres through the com- 
bined forces of economic advantage and mole- 
cular attraction. The acceleration of transport 
enabled such cities to grow to an uneconomic 
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size before anyone noticed that the same 
development would have permitted of their 
diffusion. We are far from comprehending 
even yet that urban concentration means a 
measureless amount of transportation of citizens 
and goods within the city; whereas diffusion 
means the transportation merely of a few raw 
materials and finished products — over longer 
distances, certainly, on the average, but with a 
far smaller total expenditure of energy. 

What is true of towns in the coal areas is 
true also of those which cluster about the chief 
seaports. Above all it is true of London and 
of other cities whose historic origin was rather 
political than industrial. A reasonable develop- 
ment of canals and the reorganization of rail- 
ways would probably knock the last prop from 
the ramshackle economic structure of the great 
towns and town-tracts. 

No Well-equipped Small Towns 

Why, then, does industry continue to go to 
these great towns ? 

For two reasons. First, because their social 
attractions make them a reservoir of every kind 
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of labour. Second, because there is nowhere 
else for industry to go. The rural areas do not 
cater for its needs. The enterprising manu- 
facturer will not place his new factory in a 
country town which is obviously and even con- 
sciously on the down grade, even if such a town 
could provide the space, power and other facili- 
ties required. He cannot, unless he is in a very 
large way of business, build a village for himself 
— and there are, in any case, grave social objec- 
tions to such " tied " villages. A well-equipped 
and vigorous small town would have all the eco- 
nomic arguments as against a great city. But 
there are no such small towns. The old country 
towns grew up when industrial conditions were 
altogether different from those of to-day. They 
are not adapted to modern needs ; and without 
immense effort and an expenditure quite be- 
yond their immediate resources, they cannot 
offer what industry requires. Even the existing 
industries of the small towns are, in some cases, 
leaving them for the great cities as employers 
become conscious of the need for more up-to- 
date equipment, better facilities, and more 
adaptable workers. 
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The Decentralization of Industry 

The manner in which industry is now trying 
to combine the facilities and labour-reserve of 
the town with the advantages of cheap land is 
curious. It is spreading along the main lines of 
communication just outside the urban centres. 
The workers live in the town or the outlying 
suburbs and travel by train to their work. In 
some cases gas and power are obtainable and a 
new subsidiary centre grows up, and many of 
the economic advantages of the small town are 
thus attained for the time being. But, un- 
fortunately, there is no limit to the growth of 
the subsidiary centres, and the new urban area 
expands until it is continuous with the town. 
Other industries, large enough to pump their 
own water and make their own power, spread 
still further out along the radial railway and 
canal routes. This tendency is very noticeable 
in the London area, and unless it is controlled 
will transform the Home Counties into a con- 
geries of large industrial towns. It is thus not 
really a process of decentralization, but simply 
a modification of the old centripetal process. 
Socially it is bad : the city being made more 
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cumbrous, and the amount of transit increased. 
But it is interesting as showing that the in- 
dustrial advantages of the great city have little 
to do with centrality of position, but depend 
mainly upon transport, power, and the capacity 
to attract workers. 

The Process will Continue 

In default of some designed intervention the 
present development will go on. Industry will 
continue to drift to and expand in the urban 
areas, making them more unhealthy and un- 
wieldy. The attempt to revive agriculture 
may be more or less successful — that will 
depend upon the amount of artificial stimulus 
which the State is prepared to supply — but 
men and women of spirit will stiU be reluctant 
to stay in the rural districts. The vast majority 
of our children will continue to be born and 
• bred and in large measure killed off in the great 
cities. The small towns will uninterruptedly 
decline. 

Probable Growth of Emigration 

Those of our people who realize the unhealthi- 
ness and chafe at the squalor and social confusion 
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of the towns will not simply return to the 
country. They will be irresistibly attracted by 
distant lands where health and scope for enter- 
prise seem to be found together. In the rising 
tide of emigration there will be found many 
soldiers and sailors returned from the War. 
Their old lives uprooted, their habits of passive 
acceptance broken, neither town nor village in 
the old country will have anything adequate to 
offer them. 

Garden Suburbs and Slum Clearances 

It is to be noted that all attempts to reform 
the city internally have the effect of enlarging 
the urban area. Great advances have been 
made in suburb planning, and the design of 
small houses, as a result of the experience of 
municipalities and public utility societies. But 
new garden suburbs and modern cottages, 
vastly superior as they are to their predecessors, 
make cities bigger that are already far too big. 
The same is true of the slum clearances under- 
taken by various municipalities, in connection 
with the driving of new roads or the more 
spacious planning of crowded districts. These 
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are good and necessary things, but under present 
circumstances vastly expensive for the town, and 
only practicable on the most modest scale. And 
in default of the creation of new small towns for 
the displaced workers, these improvements have 
the effect of accelerating the growth of the city 
at its edges. The average health of the city will 
be a little improved, but the cost and time of 
transit between work and home will be in- 
creased, and the contact between the central 
worker and the countryside further diminished ; 
so that on balance the advantage is much less 
than is commonly supposed. 

The After-War Housing Schemes 

The after -war housing schemes foreshadowed 
by the Local Government Board, and even the 
maximum programmes of the propagandist 
housing and town-planning societies, promise 
merely a speeding-up of the present essentially 
unsound development. There is no thought 
of national design. If all the proposals are 
carried out we shall have many more garden 
suburbs placed on the fringes of great cities, and 
some subsidized cottage building in the villages. 
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but no attempt to treat the industrial and psy- 
chological causes of urban overgrowth and rural 
decay. None of these schemes goes to the root 
of the matter. They will widen rather than 
bridge the gulf between urban and rural in- 
terests which weakens our physical, social and 
political life. They will perpetuate and even 
extend the fundamental evils of our urban 
system and do nothing to arrest the decline of 
the small towns. For it must be recognized 
that state-aided housing would be free of the 
economic checks which govern private enter- 
prise. The old system of control by demand 
and supply, now broken down, was never satis- 
factory ; but it was at least a system, and did 
distribute houses in some sort of lagging relation 
to industrial requirements. The after-war 
housing schemes hitherto discussed indicate no 
considered principles as a substitute for the 
lost economic control. Their effect would be 
to promote the growth of existing towns in 
proportion to the energy of their housing 
authorities, and to that alone. 

The most that can be said for these proposals 
is that they are better than the existing over- 
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crowding and the wretched suburban develop- 
ment which was universal twenty years ago, 
and still the rule in 191 4. If we must have 
new suburbs, by all means let us have garden 
suburbs. If cottages have to be added to the 
towns, let them be well-planned, pleasing, 
roomy cottages, with adequate garden space, 
baths, hot water, and other up-to-date con- 
veniences. But no excellence in detail pan 
disguise the fact that all such additions to the 
towns aggravate a problem which sooner or 
later must be faced. 



THE SOLUTION 

New Equipment in New Towns 

DURING the next five years we shall 
have to build at least a million houses, 
largely with the aid of national funds. 
Their erection will coincide with a period of re- 
construction, in which our manufacturing, agri- 
cultural, educational and public health methods 
will come under review. Wide changes will 
occur. The upset in foreign trade, the deliber- 
ate encouragement of basic industries, the im- 
petus to scientific discovery, and even the mere 
expansion of existing businesses, will necessitate 
the establishment of many new factories, and 
the development of new plant, new processes, 
and new kinds of skill. Practically a fresh urban 
equipment will have to be produced on a 
colossal scale — ^houses, roads, factories, all the 
plant and machinery of industrial life. What 
is more obvious than to place all this equipment 
in new towns designed to secure not only 
efficiency but the health and happiness of the 
workers and their families ? 

3+ 
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The theoretical superiority of the small town 
in almost every way can hardly be challenged. 
It remains to be shown that there is a powerful 
case for the building of such towns on the garden 
city model, and how the success of the first 
experimental city of the kind proves the eco- 
nomic and social advantages of the method in 
practice. 

The Garden City Idea 

Aspirations to disperse the great cities are as 
old as dreams of turning back the Industrial 
Revolution which caused all the trouble. No 
progress, however, was made, even by the 
theorists, until the main innovations of the 
industrial age were accepted as accomplished 
facts. Shelley, crying out against the ugliness 
and cruelty of the urban factory system, was a 
mere voice in the wind. People heard what he 
said, made allowances for his youth and talent, 
and went on building Manchester. All through 
the nineteenth century our representative men 
abused the plethoric towns and wept copious 
tears over the mouldering villages. Nobody 
seemed to mind. The population streamed 
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incessantly townwards. By 1831 only about. 
30 per cent, of the people of England and, 
Wales remained engaged in agriculture, and 
by 1 90 1 the proportion had diminished to less 
than 10 per cent. Between 1851 and 1911 the 
population of the towns increased from under 
9 millions to over 28 millions ; while the rural 
population diminished by more than a million. 
The proportion is now about 30 to 8. 

Any proposal to divert the stream was derided 
as fanciful. There was no agency powerful 
enough to limit the spread of a city or wealthy 
enough to equip new small towns to meet in- 
dustrial needs. That intrepid idealist, Robert 
Owen, inspired by some educational suggestions 
made as far back as 1695 by John Bellers the 
Quaker, was the first to propose the establish- 
ment of model communities to relieve the over- 
crowded towns. He actually started several 
industrial villages, but the more ambitious of 
his schemes foundered under their heavy cargo 
of revolutionary ideas. The Communist Mani- 
festo of 1848 contained a demand for the 
" Combination of agriculture with manufac- 
turing industries ; and the gradual abolition of 
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the distinction between town and country by 
a more equable distribution of the population 
over the country." But after the efforts of 
Owen a sort of fatalism settled on practical ,: 
reformers ; they became obsessed with the I; 
notion that cities would inevitably grow larger 
and larger for ever. That fatalistic obsession isl 
not extinct. And although proposals for modelj 
communities came up with a certain regularityj 
none of them had that convincing air of being, 
a " business proposition " which alone could 
commend a scheme of such magnitude to the 
nineteenth century. The discussion, however, 
went on, and came nearer to earth as it pro- 
gressed. 

It was left to Mr. Ebenezer Howard and his 
associates to bring the discussion to the point 
of an experiment on clearly defined principles.^ 
The First Garden City, founded at Letchworth 
in 1904, has had a great and widespread influ- 
ence upon the arts of house design and town 
planning, but its essential character is still very 
imperfectly understood by the public. The 

1 The experiment was based on a book published in 1898 under 
the title To-morroto, and later reissued as Garden Cities of To- 
morrow) by Ebenezer Howard (George Allen & Unwin Ltd.). 
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great progress of the town-planning moye- 
ment, and the popularity of garden suburbs, 
have obscured the much more fundamental 
propositions which Letchworth was designed 
to test. 

A Formula for Modern Towns 

The garden city idea will rank as one of the 
greatest contributions to constructive socio- 
logy, because it finds a valid formula for the 
synthesis of town and country. When we con- 
sider the sedulous attention paid by the nine- 
teenth century to the economics of industry 
and the phenomena of urban grovrth, it seems 
remarkable that a suitable formula was so late 
in making its appearance. The orthodox eco- 
nomists who accepted large-scale production as 
an irrevocable step in industrial evolution made 
no serious attempt to criticize the general 
character of town structure in the light of that 
acceptance. All the criticism came from men 
who were temperamentally in revolt against 
industrialism, and was consequently dismissed 
as contrary to the spirit of the age. But as the 
expansion of cities and the depletion of the 
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countryside were notoriously producing social 
evils of the gravest kind without bringing any 
countervailing accretion of economic utility, 
surely it would have been no offence against the 
Zeitgeist to ask the simple question, What, 
given the modern industrial system, is the best 
theoretical size for a town ? Yet the question 
was not asked. Even to-day, how many of our 
economists and town-planning experts are 
conscious of its pertinence ? " 

Once the question is asked, it almost answers 
itself. The town must clearly be large enough 
to permit of the full division of labour in pro- 
duction and distribution, of power and trans- 
port equipment on an efficient scale, and of all 
the social amenities that people expect of city 
life. It need be no larger. There are powerful 
reasons why it should not be larger. And here 
we come upon the first element of the garden 
city idea. [Just as the requirements of industry 
and urban society impose a certain minimum of 
population, so the interests of public health, 
agriculture and rural society impose a maxi- 
mum. /The maximum can be more usefully 
expressed in terms of superficial extent than in 
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terms of population ; but the two factors are 
closely linked together, since public health 
demands a restriction of population-density 
as well as of area. The agricultural interests, 
for their part, require that the town centre 
shall be within the shortest possible distance of 
the open country. Now, in order to protect 
the vital feature of limitation, the town must 
be encircled by a belt of open land, wide enough 
to possess a distinctively rural character and to 
permit of farming on the scale proper to the 
district. And in order to keep other towns at 
arm's length, and to maintain direct contact 
between urban and rural life, this belt of land 
must be permanently reserved for agriculture. 
„, The conception of fixing the scale of the 
town so as to promote the best attainable blend 
of urban and rural activities is the njost char- 
acteristic part of the garden city idea ; but it 
is not sufficient as it stands. The limitation 
of size must be safeguarded. And intelligent 
design of the town is important. To these ends 
it is requisite that the whole of tne'town land 
and the necessary minimum of encircling rural 
y.and shall be publicly owned. jThis is the second 
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element of the garden city idea. The precise 
legal form of the ownership is not a funda- 
mental point. (vThe freehold may be the pro- 
perty of the State, or a municipality, or a trust. 
What matters is that the land shall be held and 
administered under a unified control in the 
^^eral interest. This makes possible the build- 
ing of the town (or, in the case of an old town, 
its reformation) on a plan which has a right 
regard for evefy^laim — the needs, of manuf-ac- 
ture and_agriculture, the well-being qithtin- 
ha^bitants^considerations of natural and artifi cial 
beauty, and the rest of the complex group of 
urban interests. The pubHc ownership of the 
land of a new town will also secure for the 
enrichment of the community the additional 
rental values cre,ated by the presence of an 
urban population|' 

It is now possible to state the bare elements 
of the garden city idea in a brief formula of 
general applicability — a scientific constructive 
prescription which, if this reasoning is sound, 
ought to influence the development of all 
industrial towns, new and old : 

{a) A town should he of a population large 
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enough to allow of efficient industrial organiza- 
tion and full social activity ; but no larger. The 
urban area should be limited to a size requisite 
to house this population well, and should be 
surrounded by a zone of open land large enough 
to possess a distinctively rural and agricultural 
'- character. 

(b) The whole of the land, including the urban 
area and the rural zone, should be owned and ad- 
ministered in the interest of the local community. 

Application of the Formula 

The reduction of this formula to figures and 
dimensions requires a longer analysis than is 
possible here. There is little doubt that a 
population of 30,000 would be ample for in- 
dustrial purposes in almost any district of Great 
Britain or Ireland ; on the present average 
scale of manufacture it would permit of a very 
considerable diversity of industry within the 
town. But judging by the example of existing 
country towns, there are some social advantages 
to be gained by having a population as large as 
50,000. To accommodate such a population 
well, according to modern town-planning 
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standards, would require an urban area of about 
2,000 acres — ^with an average density of 25 
persons to the acre. A town of this size, and 
roughly round in shape, would have a radius of 
less than a mile, which would enable all its in- 
dustrial workers to be within walking distance 
of their work and of the open country, and an 
extensive rural community to have easy access to 
the markets and social attractions of the town. 

The requirements of the several interests 
studied in the garden city formula are thus 
shown to be consistent one with another. 
Recognizing that there are variations of taste 
in urban allurements, and that the liking for 
comparative simplicity is a legitimate variation, 
it is convenient to suggest 30,000 as a minimum 
and 50,000 as a maximum population. Above 
50,000 the need of internal transit would arise, 
without substantial compensations. 

A word must be said about the extent of the 
rural zone. If the whole problem of urban 
distribution were observed purely from the 
agricultural standpoint, the importance of a 
fairly wide spacing out of new towns would be 
seen. Ten miles from centre to centre might 
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be, in the agriculturist's eyes, a reasonable 
distance for towns of a mile radius ; and if the 
whole urban population of Britain were grouped 
in this manner almost every part of the present 
cultivated lands could be brought within five 
miles of a town. As we are very far from any 
such intelligent reorganization as that, it will 
appear to the agriculturist that the new towns 
should be placed even more widely apart, in 
order to diffuse their benefits over a larger 
rural area. But for the present purpose of 
formulating a generally applicable policy, all 
that is possible is the suggestion of a minimum. 
The rural zone would not answer its primary 
purposes unless its area were at least three times 
that of the town, and this proportion is accord- 
ingly put forward as a practical guide. 

Planning of a Modern Town 

The corporate ownership of the land enables 
the town to be laid out on scientific and aesthetic 
principles, with all its functions duly co-ordi- 
nated as the character of the site suggests. 
Details of town planning are not an integral 
part of the garden city idea, but the creation 
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of a new town obviously gives the fullest scope 
for the application of the art. The grouping of 
the factories, workshops and power installations 
on a specific area to which the dwellings of the 
workers have some relation, is of primary im- 
portance ; and great attention must necessarily 
be paid to the arrangement of railway and canal 
sidings and other facilities adjacent to the 
factory sites. Limits should be set to the 
density of building. Experience has shown that 
for the smallest houses twelve to the acre is a 
workable maximum, which allows of good site 
and house planning and garden plots of man- 
ageable size. But the number of buildings to 
the acre must also be graduated in accordance 
with the cubic content of the buildings. And 
general control must be exercised over plans 
and elevations, so that anything ugly or ex- 
travagant may be excluded, though as much 
liberty should be left to individual taste as is 
consistent vdth this aim. 

The LeUhzoorth Experiment 

The prafticability of these principles has been 
proved by the Letchworth experiment. In this 
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case the urban area is two square miles, the 
rural belt five square miles, and the intended 
population 35,000. The city was begun in 
1904, and is not yet half finished. The diffi- 
,.culty of obtaining capital for what was regarded 
as a visionary scheme has hindered progress and 
vtiecessitated some minor compromises ; but the 
essential principles have been adhered to, and 
the contentions of the founders have been 
amply proved. The site originally contained 
three small villages and a few isolated houses in 
a declining rural district. Although no raw 
materials are obtainable near by, and there is 
no water transit, Letchworth is now a vigorous 
industrial town of 14,000 inhabitants. Some of 
the industries are entirely new ; some have 
migrated from London and other large towns. 
They are very varied. Practically all are 
flourishing. There have been casualties, but 
there is no wish to return to the great centres 
either on the part of workers or employers. 
Industrially, therefore, the garden city can at 
least hold its own with the urban areas. The 
value of the land has of course greatly increased 
by the presence of urban activity, and the 
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enterprise is now paying its way, though it 
will be some years before it can declare the full 
amount or make up the arrears of its fixed 
cumulative dividend. A critical analysis of its 
finance proves that if development had been 
more rapid a substantial surplus would by this 
time have been available for public purposes. 

Advantages of a Garden City 

It is now possible to state the realized 
superiority of the garden city over the large 
town or the village. [The workers have better 
house accommodation.? Their houses can be 
arranged to permit of adequate sunlight and 
air-space. Gardens and allotments can be pro- 
vided adjoining their houses, so th^t those who 
wish may grow their own food, (jj^he factories 
are within walking distance.^ They are more 
pleasant and healthy places to worl^ in than can 
be provided in the crowded towns.! The health 
of the whole family is better : the rapid change 
in the appearance of children coming to Letch- 
worth from London, for instance, is most re- 
markable. The infant mortality rate is ex- 
ceedingly low ; far lower than in any other 
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industrial town. There are plenty of good 
shops. There is a choice of schools and pro- 
fessional men. The town is large enough to 
support a congregation of every religious 
sect and a branch of every political society. 
Nearly all the amenities of city life are acces- 
sible, including above all the sense of vitality 
and activity. There are " pictures," dances, 
sports, swimming baths, golf, lectures, con- 
certs, strikes, lockouts, elections, demonstra- 
tions, clubs — most of the appurtenances of a 
full civilized life at the present stage of human 
progress. And yet within ten minutes' walk of 
the centre of the town is the open country. 
All the remaining urban attractions can be 
added with the growth of the population to the 
stated limit of 35,000. 

Industrial Advantages 

r V From the industrial standpoint the advan- 
tages of a garden city are that it offers plenty of 
factory space, railway sidings, gas, water, and 
Ipower, designed to meet industrial require- 
ments, and at the cheapest rates. A factory 
jarea, planned from the start for industry, makes 
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possible the best type of building, arranged for 
convenience and economy of working and not 
without regard for aesthetic considerations. 
Cheap labour is not and should not be available, 
since the economic saving goes in the provision 
of good housing, garden space and public ser-^ 
vices ; but better workmanship is obtainable at 
the standard rate of wages. The progressiveV 
manufacturer already realizes that the workers 
in his factory are more intelligent and efficient 
when their surroundings are healthy and cheer- 
ful. The employer who still fails to grasp this 
truth is likely to be impervious to any argument 
based on a thoroughly critical study of indus- 
trial facts. The practice and the literature 
of American business have finally exploded the 
theory that cheap labour is advantageous as a 
competitive factor. 

The garden city is not in the line of Utopian 
communities. It is not a scheme for the 
localized trial of revolutionary self-contained 
economic systems, though as a field for indus- 
trial experiments it offers many advantages. 
Remaining a part of the commercial system, the 
garden city collects together and organizes in a 
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scientific manner the most up-to-date methods 
of production, taking into account not only the 
conditions of competitive industry, but the 
well-being of all concerned. The great national 
and international debate upon the question of 
industrial control will go on inside the garden 
city as everywhere else. Whatever the result, 
whether industry is to be capitalistic or collec- 
tive, or a mixture of both, efficiency of the kind 
which is based upon the best labour-saving 
equipment and a good social and civic life will 
be desirable. The garden city not only pro- 
vides for an advance in social organization, but 
is in itself a factor in the most efficient system 
of production. 

Effect on Agriculture 

Not the least interesting of the reactions of 
the garden city is its effect on the surrounding 
country. Round about Letchworth the rural 
belt is largely devoted to the production of 
milk, poultry and fruit for the needs of the 
town, which consumes also the bulk of the 
produce of its own gardens and small holdings. 
The value of supplies of milk, eggs, fruit and 
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other perishable foodstuffs close at hand is 
obvious. The productipn of vegetables in the 
town gardens is very great, and the land inside 
and about the town is fully cultivated. Many 
of the farm workers livej in the town. Con- 
versely a large number of men and women of 
the neighbouring villages cycle to work in the 
industries of the town and share to some 
extent in its social advantages. It is common 
for families to have some of their members 
working in the factories and others on the land. 

The Lessons of the Experiment 

When new garden cities are built they will 
be able to profit in many ways by the lessons of 
the Letchworth experiment. The art of town 
building has advanced greatly since 1904. It is 
now possible to estimate with accuracy the pro- 
portionate areas required for the different organs 
of the town, and to place them better. Experi- 
ence also lays stress on the financial importance 
of rapid development. The initial outlay on 
roads, sewers, mains, water and gas works, and 
power plant, is large ; and a full complement 
of houses and factories must follow quickly if 
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compound interest is not to skim off the ad- 
vantages of the urban values created. In in- 
numerable details, also, the experiment provides 
examples and warnings for the future town- 
builder. But the main things proved hj it are 
(i) that the creation of new towns is possible, 
and (2) the overwhelming economic, sanitary 
and civic superiority of the garden city over 
the great town on the one hand or the remote 
village on the other .^ In the light of this proof, 
the continuance of the present drift of things 
would be nothing less than national suicide by 
negligence. 



1 For a full description of the development of Letchworth up 
to 1913 see The Garden City. By C. B. Purdom. J. M. Dent 
& Sons Ltd. 1913. 



THE PROGRAMME 

Build a Hundred Garden Cities ! 

IT will be seen at once that acceptance of 
the foregoing arguments means the adop- 
tion of a national programme of far wider 
scope than any hitherto seriously entertained. 
There is no escape from the logic of the situa- 
tion. Only one intelligent housing policy now 
exists for Great Britain ; and that is the crea- 
tion of new small towns on the garden city 
formula. The conversion of the great cities to 
the same formula is a difficult matter, both in 
discussion and execution. But with the new 
towns we can and should begin at once. 

It has been shown that during the next five 
years or less a million new houses will be re- 
quired ; that much of the cost of these houses 
has to be borne by the State ; that the State is 
therefore easily able to govern their distribu- 
tion ; and that the State is morally bound to 
find some considered principle of design in 
place of the economic checks of the superseded 
hausing system. Unless there is a grave fallacy 

53 
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in the reasoning of this book, the practical 
conclusion is evident. The after-War housing 
programme, enlarged to meet the needs of 
the people, must be transformed into a town- 
building programme. Great Britain must 
begin the reorganization of her industrial and 
social system by the establishment of a large 
number of new towns as soon as possible after 
the termination of the War. 

The new dwellings required within five years 
would be enough to build a hundred garden 
cities, accommodating, in the most efficient and 
comfortable way, between four and five millions 
of the people. 

Such a programme appears heroic ; but that 
is no point against it if it is also practicable. 
The War, which brings the occasion by piling 
up the need for houses, has at the same time 
accustomed us to large national enterprises. 
Our resumption of peaceful activities, after so 
long an interval of time and so vast a derange- 
ment of habits and ideas, will have the character 
of a fresh start in life. Then, if ever, will be the 
moment to commence the application of great 
constructive principles. The idea of planning 
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new cities on a national scale would appeal to 
the imagination of all classes and draw to its 
service the best of our intelligence and manual 
skill. It would appeal in particular to some of 
the finest types of our returning service men, to 
whom it would, offer attractions of novelty, 
healthy conditions, and scope for ambition such 
as are otherwise only to be sought in the newer 
countries. And, as will be seen later, it would 
have a special claim on business men who under- 
stand the necessity for improvements in our 
manufacturing methods. 

Central Arrangement and Local Autonomy. 

If the project is to be taken in hand not 
merely as a housing matter, but in conjunction 
with the deliberate revival of agriculture and 
the effort to increase industrial efficiency, the 
first steps must be taken by the State. Central 
organization is essential. It is not impossible 
that new towns should be built by wealthy 
syndicates purely as a commercial speculation, 
now that the economic advantages of the 
method are so clearly demonstrated, but there 
are many objections to that. The development 
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of a city is a social enterprise, and cannot pro- 
ceed along the best lines unless it has the com- 
mon good for its aim. Urban values are created 
by co-operative effort in which the inhabitants 
play the greater part, and should, therefore, 
benefit the whole community. Moreover, the 
location of the new cities has to be considered 
in relation to rural needs, and it is desirable 
that they should be placed as evenly over the 
country as transport communications will 
permit. All this demands design, and design 
implies control. 

Subject, however, to these necessities there 
is much to be gained by the maximum local 
autonomy in matters of planning and details of 
administration. There is no need for the new 
cities to be tied to the apron-strings of a grand- 
motherly Government department. Scope for 
local experiments would foster civic conscious- 
ness and emulation, and promote an interesting 
diversity. Methods will be suggested by which 
the combination of central design and regional 
responsibility may be secured. 

The situation of the new garden cities is 
essentially a matter for central decision after a 
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careful industrial examination of the whole 
country. In this the needs of agriculture as the 
basic industry must be specially weighed. If 
the new towns were skilfully placed they would 
go far towards a permanent solution of the rural 
problem. Many of the present town workers 
would be drawn partially or wholly into agri- 
cultural production, and many of the rural 
workers would be able to enjoy to the full the 
amenities and social livehness of the town. 
Villages for miles around the new cities would 
be revivified, not only by the presence of a 
vigorous town population, but by the town's 
economic demands. The drift to the great 
cities would slacken. The co-operative move- 
ment among farmers and small holders would 
be facilitated, and would tend to group about 
these garden cities. Rebuilding the villages 
would then be practicable on a sound economic 
foundation, and within the new cities' spheres 
of influence the rural housing problem, as a 
separate perplexity, would disappear. 

Another main factor in deciding situation 
would be the routes of railways, roads and 
canals, giving suitable access to raw materials, 
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markets and ports. On general grounds the 
position of cities should govern that of the lines 
of communication, and if the new cities are well 
placed the opening up of some new railway and 
canal routes will be justified. But in practice 
it is likely that the position of existing lines will 
influence that of the new cities ; nor is there 
much harm in such influence if the sites are 
otherwise carefully chosen. Indeed, the buildr 
ing of some of the new cities on or near the 
canal routes, which is desirable for other reasons, 
might provide the extra incentive needed for 
the long overdue nationalization and reform of 
our inland waterways.^ 

The Methods of Promotion. 

The exact means by which the building of 
garden cities should be organized requires much 
consideration, and only a few general suggestions 
can be made here. The financial, industrial 
and town-planning data exist, however, in great 
detail, and can easily be brought together when 
required. 

^ See Garden Cities and Canals. By J. S. Nettlefold. St. 
Catherine Press, 1914. 
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It is suggested that the State, through a 
suitable department — ^for example, the Ministry 
of Reconstruction or the Local Government 
Board — should lay down certain principles upon 
which garden city schemes would be financed, 
and should invite the co-operation of local 
authorities, housing organizations, manufac- 
turers, and societies formed for the purpose by 
public -spirited citizens, in arranging the situa- 
tion, management and details of such schemesi 
It may be expected that if sufficient financial 
support is promised by the State, the claims of 
numerous sites will at once be argued by local 
bodies aU over the country, and it will be pos- 
sible to estimate what measure of local support 
is forthcoming. Where County Councils are 
not willing to take up the scheme, there is much 
to be said for public utility companies on the 
model of First Garden City Ltd. (the free- 
holders of Letchworth), which could assume the 
financial responsibility and act as trustees for the 
new communities until they develop their own 
governing machinery. Such companies must, 
of course, be precluded from profit-making, 
and must be under disinterested direction. 
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The Financial Basis 

< The elementary financial proposition of a 
y;arden city is that it acquires land at agricul- 
tural value and turns some of it into urban 
land ; the " betterment," or extra value, after 
paying interest on the cost of site and develop- 
ment, being available for public purposes. 
Granted rapid development and the proper 
fixing of ground rents, the surplus is certain, 
so that the State as financier has an excellent 
investment. But in the first stages no adequate 
return is obtainable, so that security of the kind 
usually demanded by the State on housing 
schemes is not possible, nor is there any rate- 
able value to be mortgaged. In some cases 
private investors and prospective residents 
would form trust companies and share the 
financial risks of the scheme : a form of co- 
operation which taps a good deal of public 
spirit and business ability and is not objection- 
able under proper safeguards. But the risks 
can be minimized by a careful choice of sites, 
by a guarantee of adequate development funds, 
and by State representation on the governing 
bodies of the new towns. When the initial 
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stages were passed, and urban values had begum , 
to accrue, the State might recede from its part| 
in the control and become an ordinary mort^ 
gagee so long as the principles laid down wer; 
duly observed. The annual surplus might b: 
divided between the State and the cities. -^ 

This question of immediate security has to 
be mentioned, but stress upon it would imply 
a financial timidity in the State which would 
be the ruin of any commercial concern. It 
should be obvious that what was done at Letch- 
worth without precedent and without sufficient 
resources, can easily be done in the light of ex- 
perience and with resources that are adequate. 
Moreover, the national value of such an invest- 
ment cannot be measured merely in terms of 
improved ground rents. 

The special financial arrangement here pro- 
posed should, of course, exempt a garden city 
from the payment of Increment Value Duty 
under the Finance Act of 1909. The wide 
adoption of the present scheme would, in fact, 
largely supersede that particular tax, since the 
garden city system completely socializes the 
increment value in the new towns and checks 
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the creation of new increment value on the 
edges of the old towns. 

Conditions of State Support 

Suitable sites having been selected, the land 
would be compulsorily acquired either by the 
Government department or a County Council, 
and vested in or leased to the local authority 
or the local garden city trust. The State 
■would undertake to lend at the current rate 
of interest a given proportion (say nine- 
tenths) of the cost of developing the towns, 
including all necessary improvement to trans- 
port facilities and the equipment of gas, 
water and power plants : and a smaller pro- 
portion (say half) of the cost of factories and 
other business buildings. The municipality or 
trust would find the remainder of the capital, 
appoint directors, and undertake the manage- 
ment subject to certain conditions, as, for 
example (in the case of a trust) : 

I. Development to be on garden city 
principles, including {a) freehold to be re- 
tained, and ground rents reviewed at stated 
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intervals ; {b) town area and rural belt to be 
strictly defined ; {c) houses nowhere to ex- 
ceed 1 2 to the acre, nor 5 to the acre over the 
whole town area ; {d) the trust to approve all 
building plans and elevations. 

2. The original town plan and any later 
variations to be submitted to the depart- 
mental town-planners for criticism and sug- 
gestion : full local control, however, being 
retained. (This seems to be the best way 
to avoid blunders of inexperience without 
stereotyping or delaying development.) 

3. Dividend on share capital to be limited. 
Directors to be unpaid. The State to have a 
percentage of any surplus after payment of 
dividend. Balance to be used for approved 
public purposes, or reserved. 

4. The whole enterprise to be transferred 
to a local authority when it is sufficiently 
developed. 

In the case of a municipality some of these 
conditions are inappHcable. Others might be 
modified. after full consideration. They are put 
forward neither as an irreducible minimum nor 
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as an idealistic maximum ; but simply as a sug- 
gestion of the kind of measures necessary to 
safeguard the vital elements of the project. 

It is not easy to estimate how much capital 
would be required from the State under this 
scheme. The final cost of building a hundred 
garden cities might well amount to five hundred 
million pounds. Of this, however, part would 
be raised directly by the trusts and by subsidi- 
ary companies, or expended by manufacturers, 
builders and others. And it should be borne in 
mind that, if the new towns were not estab- 
lished, a like capital expenditure on develop- 
ment, buildings and plant would still occur 
somewhere or other ; so that the scheme does 
not entail any extra draft on the financial 
resources of the nation. That it requires a 
greater proportion of the capital to pass through 
the hands of the State is true ; but on the 
whole the State will have less difficulty than the 
alternative commercial agencies in raising the 
necessary funds — as the example of the housing 
industry shows. No charge on the revenue is 
involved. It is simply a matter of the use of 
State credit up to a limit of say ^^300,000,000 in 
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the course of five years. Time was when this 
would have seemed a prodigious operation. 
But after all the cost is only that of a couple of 
months of war, or three Panama Canals ; and 
no one will deny the ability of the nation to 
raise this amount in five years for a sound repro- 
ductive investment. 

Some legislation would be necessary to 
empower the Treasury to make loans to local 
authorities and corporate bodies for town 
development and purposes accessory thereto — 
including expenditure upon land, roads, build- 
ings, industrial plant, and means of transport — 
and to give local authorities the right to invest 
in and control trust associations, or to exercise 
the powers of public companies. There are, of 
course, numerous partial precedents for such 
legislation in the Housing Acts, Munitions of 
War Acts, and statutes relating to public works 
at home and in various Dependencies. 

The Erection of Factories and Shops 

The prosperity of the new towns will rest 
primarily upon their utility as centres of pro- 
ductive industry. The provision of factories 
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and factory plant must therefore claim first 
consideration. Promoters of new industries, 
as well as many established firms who are awake 
to the need of an increased output after the War, 
may be expected to observe that the conditions 
offered by the proposed garden cities are as 
nearly as possible ideal manufacturing condi- 
tions. The new towns will combine with their 
various natural advantages of situation (which 
vsdll have been duly weighed in advance) a 
unique series of artificial advantages arising 
out of the fact that they will be specially 
and expertly designed for modern methods of 
production. A manufacturer taking a site in 
one of these towns will be able to erect at the 
minimum cost a factory in precise accord with 
the organization of his business. He will not 
be hampered by insufficient space either in his 
original plant or in his provision for enlarge- 
ment, since he will obtain ample land at a small 
annual rental with security of tenure. His 
charges for interest on cost of building, fire 
insurance, local rates, lighting and ventilating, 
and in many cases for heating and air-washing, 
will be lower than in the big towns ; while as 
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against the country factory he will have a more 
flexible labour supply, proper fire protection, 
and the use of municipal power, gas, water and 
drainage at rates cheaper than any at which he 
could provide them for himself. Railway and 
canal sidings with their appropriate plant will 
be at his factory doors. Freightage costs can- 
not be compared without reference to' the exact 
situation of the new towns and the respective 
bulk of materials and finished products ; but it is 
certain that numerous industries now stationed 
either close to their markets or at the sources of 
their supplies could be moved to an intermediate 
position without increase of total transportation 
expenses. It should also be noted that in some 
of the most highly capitalized and organized 
industries (such as light machine engineering) 
freightage is small relatively to other cost 
factors. Especially is this the case with the 
manufactures now centralized in big towns, and 
with many of the complex industries which it 
is hoped to establish afresh in Great Britain 
after the War. 

A productive factor compelling more and 
more attention is the housing and general 
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welfare of the workers in industry. Modern 
business men, especially in the United States, 
Germany and Austria, are increasingly alive to 
the industrial value of good conditions, though 
they have sometimes been misguided in the 
application of their theories — through a failure 
to realize that the workers want social liberty 
quite as much as they want pleasant physical 
surroundings. In America at least the correc- 
tion of this mistake has begun. There is no 
doubt whatever that the future is with those 
businesses which understand and provide in 
advance for both demands. And here the new 
towns will challenge all competitors. The 
soldiers returning from the war are not likely 
to be content for long with the old wretched 
and unhealthy town dwellings and workshops. 
They and their fellow-workers might indeed 
very reasonably ask for garden city conditions 
as their price for consent to the methods 
necessary for an augmented output. But 
whether or not this general demand is made, 
unquestionably the best and most intelligent 
of the workers will be strongly attracted to 
the new towns, and once there will wish to 
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remain. And not only will the better light, 
purer air, and more pleasant environment 
produce better workmanship, but businesses 
will be able to keep together their selected and 
trained staffs more permanently than in cities 
where there are no local ties or in country 
places where existence is intolerably dull. 

For these reasons it may be anticipated that 
many of the factories in the new towns will be 
built by firms who intend to occupy them. In 
fact it is probable that manufacturers who 
realize the urgent need for improved industrial 
methods wiU take the lead in the promotion of 
schemes for new towns in districts suitalale for 
their own businesses. But the town authorities 
themselves should be prepared to build model 
factories to be let on rental ; and it is essential 
that adequate capital should be provided by 
the State for this purpose. Much of the busi- 
ness enterprise after the War will be of necessity 
somewhat experimental, owing to the wide- 
spread dislocation of foreign commerce and the 
difficulty of predicting the channels in which 
trade will finally settle down. Bold experiment 
will be a condition of industrial adaptation. If 
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British industry waits until the new channels 
are fixed before selecting its own lines of 
activity, British industry will be too late. The 
new towns can do much to facilitate the 
requisite degree of enterprise by providing 
suitable factory premises, designed in the first 
instance for a special industry, but capable of 
future modification if the original business is 
not successful. Many industries with more 
calculable prospects but limited capital will 
also be induced to commence operations in 
the new towns if buildings are provided for 
them. 

Sectional or divisible factories, with central 
heating, convenient loading arrangements, fix- 
tures for power transmission, and light parti- 
tions, should be provided for novel industries 
which can begin on a small scale, or for larger 
businesses not fully convinced of their own 
prospects or of the suitability of a garden city 
location. In such buildings a business would 
lease as much floor-space as it needed for the 
time being, with the opportunity o"f expanding 
its accommodation when required. Many firms 
beginning in this way, and gradually perfecting 
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their organization, would ultimately build their 
own premises in the town. Workshops should 
be built for minor industries, as much care 
being given to them in matters of situation and 
design as to the larger factories ; for in spite of 
the increase in the scale of certain types of 
manufacture, small businesses will continue to 
play a very valuable part in the economic 
system. In fine, it should be one of the chief 
aims of the new towns to meet the case of 
businesses of all kinds, whether they are small or 
large, steady or fluctuating ; so that as far as 
possible they may be provided with the right 
amount of floor-space and equipment for their 
current needs, and the waste of establishment 
charges, like all other wastes, kept down to 
the minimum. Practical economists will at 
once perceive the immense scope there is for 
municipal organization in matters of this kind, 
irrespective of basic changes in the general 
industrial system. 

Similar principles may be appHed to the 
erection of shops, stores and other business 
premises. Firms or individuals engaged in the 
distributive trades, co-operative societies, or 
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investors who will take land on building leases, 
should be encouraged to do so. They will be 
all the more ready to come to the new towns if 
their interests are protected by the careful 
planning of the business area, and the limitation 
of the number of shops and stores to the mini- 
mum consistent with good service and the 
interests of the consumers. The town should, 
however, possess suflBcient resources to supple- 
ment private activity to whatever extent 
the common welfare of the inhabitants may 
suggest. 

Housing in the Garden Cities 

Housing might be undertaken by the trust 
itself ; or by controlled public utility societies 
(debarred from profit-making in the same way), 
with provision for transfer to an urban council 
when required. For this purpose State loans 
should be granted to the trust or to the societies 
on very favourable terms. It may also be neces- 
sary for the State to make a free grant of a 
portion of the cost of houses to meet the ex- 
ceptional prices of building materials after the 
War. A great many houses would no doubt 
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be erected hy housing companies, builders, 
building societies, and prospective residents. 
The garden city building regulations should 
insist on good architectural design inside 
and out, a certain minimum of cubic con- 
tent, floor and window space, etc., the 
provision of baths, hot water, and all other 
indispensable fittings, and sound construction, 
but should permit of as much variety as 
possible in the application of good principles. 
This may lead to a few eccentricities, but 
occasional freaks wiU be better than a dead 
sameness. 

Co-operative Housekeeping 

Among other changes in social habits after 
the War, the growth of domestic co-operation 
is likely to be conspicuous. In one or other of 
several forms, co-operative housekeeping meets 
the needs of many people. Numbers of women 
who have found congenial employment during 
the War will be reluctant to return to domestic 
drudgery ; and the domestic assistance needed 
by many families will not be obtainable. New 
types of accommodation will thus be necessary 
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both for the families from which servants are 
withdrawn, and for those whose women mem- 
bers prefer to spend the better part of their time 
in business or industry. Experience at Letch- 
worth and elsewhere shows that what is wanted 
is a group of buildings in which the privacy of 
individuar homes is combined with a common 
organization of cooking and cleaning. Provided 
that the groups are specially and skilfuUy 
designed, such co-operation can be successfully 
worked on a small scale or a large, and can be 
modified to meet almost every conceivable need 
and taste. It is likely to be widely adopted in 
the future by all classes of society, especially by 
the industrial workers, and it should certainly, 
find a place in the new garden cities. 

Effect on the State 

Efforts should be made from the very begin- 
ning to associate the residents of the town with 
the complex business of its development by 
means of the direct election of a few members 
of the directorate. This will add to the vitality 
of the place, safeguard what is after all the most 
important interest, and fan the spark of civic 
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pride. It is hardly possible for a new garden, 
city, consisting in its early days largely of antici- 
pations, to feel a social unity in its sacred past. 
Its unity, if felt at all, will reside in its present 
activities and in its future promise. The people 
will look forward rather than back. They will 
make tradition rather than live upon it. But 
they can only attain full consciousness of the 
complex process of the creation of the town by 
participating in the discussion and control of 
its development. In the old towns tradition 
has died out, either because there is no present 
activity to keep it aUve, or because they are 
too large and undemocratic to hold a single 
common idea. The new towns will have all 
the resources of modern science and industry 
to call, upon, and the inspiration of a great 
common design ; and if the townsfolk are 
from the first fully conscious of that design 
they v?ill already feel themselves to be citizens 
of no mean city. 

It is not too much to say that the construction 
of new garden cities on the bold scale proposed, 
Vidth the stimulus of emulation added to the 
interest of a great national enterprise, would 
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quicken the democratic life of the whole com- 
munity. A great deal is written nowadays about 
Civic Consciousness and so on, which practical 
men are apt to dismiss as the mere inflation of 
language. But it is a powerful reagent which 
causes the release of all this gas. The War has 
certainly made men feel the inspiration of a 
common disinterested activity and the worth 
of public service. Whether an inspiration now 
employed for destructive ends can be carried 
over into constructive industrial and political 
concerns is another matter. There is already a 
strong disposition to consider our institutions 
liquefied so that they may be cast into a shape 
which will suit the new ideas. The danger is 
that the conflict for control will dwarf every- 
thing ; for in the industrial sphere the masses 
of people have little power over the determina- 
tion of new forms, and in political matters our 
chief towns are too large and formless for effec- 
tive democracy or civic consciousness to be prac- 
ticable. Towns such as are here proposed will 
be an outlet for constructive energies and schools 
for public spirit, precisely because they are new 
and small. 
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They may also give a lead for the revival of 
the existing country towns, many of which 
are possible centres for modern industry. 
Those that are on important highways, rail- 
way lines, rivers or canals, already possess the 
chief qualification for industrial development 
under present conditions. But in some cases 
their public services need to be brought up to 
date and their industrial equipment remodelled; 
processes which call for heavy capital expendi- 
ture, but which, if well carried out, would be 
remunerative in themselves and of inestimable 
value to the country as a whole. If the 
small towns could regain their vigour the de- 
velopment of a real national cultural life would 
be possible. The arts which require capital and 
organization, such as the drama, opera, and 
orchestral music, are at present only accessible 
to the residents of a few great towns, and beyond 
the means of most even of them. If the typical 
unit of civilization were the small town, as on 
every ground it should be, or even if there were 
a few score of lively small towns with the needful 
equipment, all these co-operative arts could be 
organized on a circulating basis. At present the 
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only art which has as much as a national scope 
is the art of the kinema, and that is cosmopoli- 
tan — simply because the transport of films is 
cheap, and their exhibition is therefore within 
the means of very small towns. But in spite of 
their remarkable possibilities moving pictures 
cannot be considered a sufficient system of 
culture in themselves. 

Our garden cities and country towns should 
have comfortable theatres and concert-rooms 
as inevitably as churches, schools and public 
halls, and many of these buildings might be 
municipally owned. To such circumstances 
the organized arts would readily adapt them- 
selves by eliminating extravagant settings and 
high prices, which are the result of present 
urban conditions. Only a tiny fraction of the 
city workers can afford to be regular patrons of 
the theatre, and these go as beggars to the feast 
provided for the stalls, while the provincial 
tour of to-day is broken meat from the 
same board. If the organization were based 
on the demand of lively small towns, really 
good performances would come within reach 
of the whole population — including, be it 
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specially noted, the workers of the agricultural 
districts. 

It would be possible also under such condi- 
tions to spread more widely the advantages of 
other branches of culture. Libraries, picture- 
galleries and museums, no less than institutions 
for advanced education and scientific research, 
could be organized into a truly national system 
with branches within the reach of all. 

Relation to Rural Reform 

Many rural reforms long debated will be 
made more practicable and more hopeful by 
the creation of these new garden cities. The 
market for agricultural produce will not only 
be brought nearer to the country, but actually 
enlarged ; the price to the consumer being 
lower and the quality of the produce better, 
consumption wiU be increased. It is clear that 
this vdll provide a sounder economic basis for 
good village housing and the maintenance of 
the minimum wage. It vsdll increase the sta- 
bility of the rural system, and thereby aid 
further progress. The agricultural colleges and 
experimental farms which must form part of a 
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scientific organization of agriculture should be 
placed in the rural belt of the garden city. 
Electric power will be available for new methods 
of cultivation. Credit banks and co-operative 
societies for purchase, production and market- 
ing, will have their headquarters in the new 
towns. And many other improvements re- 
quiring capital expenditure, as for example light 
railways, canal extensions, and other transport 
facilities, will become practicable with the 
increased prosperity and stability of the rural 
system. 

The Future of the Great City 

These proposals have not dealt directly with 
the future of existing large towns, but it is 
obvious that their adoption would check subur- 
ban growth, inasmuch as the bulk of new con- 
struction would be transferred to the newgarden 
cities. If we were capable of a thoroughgoing 
application of the same principles we should 
re-plan most of the old towns and disperse the 
vast town-tracts into federal groups of garden 
cities separated by agricultural belts ; preserv- 
ing all that is historic and beautiful in the more 
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ancient central districts. All rebuilding should 
conform to new plans as the old houses wear out 
and leases fall in ; and so the noble and healthy 
towns of the future would grow gradually out 
of the disorder of the present. Doubtless the 
necessity of making some sites revert to agri- 
cultural and park land would create difficulties 
about compensation and rateable value ; diffi- 
culties which could hardly be surmounted un- 
less the land first became public property. Even 
a partial replanning and a limitation of the num- 
ber of houses per acre would, in default of that 
condition, present similar difficulties. But sooner 
or later this great problem must be faced if life is 
to be made worth living for the urban population. 
A project to transform Bermondsey into a 
milk farm would be dismissed as vdldly daring. 
But it is far more daring — ^indeed it is positively 
reckless — ^to rebuild Bermondsey piecemeal with 
its present huddled excess of houses ; which is 
what we shall proceed to do in due course 
unless there is a considered intervention by the 
community. When we realize the infant mor- 
tality of which such overcrowded areas are 
capable, we shall know that what we have taken 
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for moderation and common sense is self- 
destructive folly ; and what we have taken for 
Utopian dreaming is a stern practical necessity. 
The inexorable claim of national health is the 
force which will ultimately triumph over all 
smaller vested interests and break up the old 
urban conglomerations. In the meantime, if we 
are not wise enough to pull down at once the 
ugHest and most unhealthy parts of our towns, 
at least we should not be foolhardy enough to 
rebuild them in their present form. If we do 
not think it " practicable " to reduce and dis- 
perse our overgrown cities, at least we should 
not by sheer indifference let them expand still 
further. A constructive alternative is now 
clearly before us. 

A Great Constructive Proposal 

The creation of a hundred garden cities will 
give a far better return to the State in health, 
happiness, public spirit and efficiency than any 
other method of meeting the shortage of houses. 
Merely to scatter a million dwellings in our 
suburbs and villages, wherever a chance eco- 
nomic demand may occur, is a feeble and 
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planless proceeding. It means that a colossal 
national enterprise is undertaken without na- 
tional consideration or design, and in total 
disregard of some of the most vital factors. 
The nation is in the position of a man regard- 
ing a runaway vehicle ; there is nothing for it 
between cowardice and courage. To neglect 
this magnificent opportunity would be igno- 
minious ; to seize it would be glorious. No 
more inspiring task can be imagined than the 
provision for millions of our people of the best 
physical environment that modern art and 
industry can produce. 

What a dramatic opening for the era of 
international reconstruction — Britain, which 
led the world to industrialism, now showing 
the way to a system in which industrial wealth 
is compatible with a sane, natural and cultured 
life for all ! And what an impulse it will give 
to the solution of the major problems of society ! 
Even the great questions of income and control 
now underlying the industrial and poHtical 
conflicts of every nation will be profoundly 
modified. If so many town dwellers secure the 
inaHenable advantages of comfort in their 
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houses, beauty and grace in their surroundings, 
sunhght, fresh air, health, and a share of civic 
power ; if the rural workers gain the social 
pleasures and opportunities of the town ; if 
people of all classes in town and country are 
brought together and come to understand the 
interests of each other ; then vital political 
issues will be immensely clarified, and the rise 
of numerous groups of alert and responsible 
citizens will quicken national progress in every 
sphere. 



GARDEN CITY PRESS LTD., LETCHWORTH, ENGLAND. 



Z'^HE National Garden Cities Committee has 
been formed to advocate the building of new 
towns, and the development of existing small towns, 
as a means of dealing with the after-war housing 
problem, and as part of the process of industrial, 
agricultural and social reconstruction. 

For information on the practical and other 
aspects of the subject those interested are invited 
to apply to the Secretary of the Committee, at 
19, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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